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BOY OVERBOARD 

Astonishing story of an 
Atlantic rescue 


In Cape Town there is a 16-year-old boy who owes his 
life to a miracle. His name is Wolfgang Horst Emrich 
and he signed on as a cabin boy aboard a ship bound 
from Hamburg to Las Palmas and Dakar. Fifty miles out 
from' Las Palmas he fell overboard, and the almost 
incredible secjuel is told here. 


TJis ship left Las Palmas very 
early one morning and Wolf¬ 
gang was in the galley making 
coffee for the ofLicers. It was 

6.30 and just light, and the cabin 
boy. feeling unwell, went on deck 
for a breath of fresh air. 

The sea was choppy with white 
horses and a fresh wind blowing. 

Wolfgang leant over the rails 
and it was then that it happened 
—he lurched overboard and tht 
ne.\t thing he knew he was 
struggling in the water. 

DISAPPEARING SHIP 

He saw, to his intense dismay, 
his ship disappearing in the dawn 
light and though he shouted at 
the top of his voice, it was no 
use. For no one aboard had seen 
him fall, and now he was alone 
in the shark-infested waters, 50 
miles from the nearest land. 

He kicked off his boots and 
clothes, keeping only his belt and 
sheath knife. He had always been 
fond of swimming and now set 
himself just to keep afloat, using 
breaststrokes. The waves hit him 
in the face. One moment he was. 
in the deep trough surrounded by 
green mountains of ocean, then 
again he would ride the crest of 
a wave and see no ship in sight. 
But some gulls hovered overhead, 
and he did not feel quite so 
' lonely in their presence. 

FIGHT WITH A SHARK 

Presently he felt a burning sen¬ 
sation on his-leg and saw that a 
stinging jelly-fish had wrapped 
itself round his thigh. He’ tried 
to loosen the creature with one 
hand, while the other kept him 
afloat. Then he unsheathed his 
knife and got rid of his torturer. 
He swallowed a lot of water and 
began feeling very sick. 

Then a shark’s fin appeared and 
now young Wolfgang knew it was 
a fight for survival. As the shark 
turned on its back to dive and 
attack, Wolfgang slabbed hard. 
He felt the weapon torn from his 
grip, and shark and knife dis¬ 
appeared in the deep waters. Ex¬ 
hausted and now quite defence¬ 
less, Wolfgang paddled and 
floated, feeling that the end was 
not far away. 

Meanwhile, there was con¬ 
sternation aboard his ship. At 

8.30 a.m. the absence of the cabin 
boy was reported and the vessel 
at once put around to search the 
seas. It. radioed vessels in the 
neighbourhood, and the message 


That big\ 
low note 

Corporal Patricia Dclciros, of 
the W.R.A.F. Central Band, 
blows sweet and low on the B 
flat bass. The l)and lias been 
making a 1000 mile tour 
of the Midlands, Wales, and 
Lancashire. 


DESTROYMG THE INDESTRUCTIBLE 


Captain P. C. Arthur at once 
altered course in the direction of 
the search, reduced speed, and 
ordered all hands to the lookout. 
All aboard including the eight 
passengers joined in the anxious 
scanning, but no one had any real 
hope of lescue. The longest 
anybody was yet known to have 
stayed alive in those dangerous 
waters was an hour, and by now 
five hours had passed since the 
lad had plunged overboard. Cap¬ 
tain Arthur decided to carry on 
until 4 p.m. and then resume the 
journey to Cape Town. 

DEBT TO SEAGULLS 

Sea Cadet David Corres decided 
to have a last look seaward 
before going down below. He 
thought he heard a cry and gazing 
out across the wastes of ocean 
spied a dark object bobbing up 
and down in the water. He dived 
for the telephone. 

Hopefully the ship approached 
the spot—yes, it vvas somebody— 
a boy, still alive, floating on the 
sea. They brought him aboard, 
made him warm and comfortable, 
and radioed Wolfgang's ship. 

“I owe my life to those sea¬ 
gulls,” Wolfgang said later. “They 
stayed with me throughout the 
5^ hours I was in the water. 
When I saw the City of Lucknow, 
1 tried to wave an arm, but by 
that time I was too feeble and 
weak to do much.” 

Wolfgang was landed at Cape 
Town where the crew of his ship 
was waiting to give him a great 
reception. 

A billion-to-one chance is what 
experienced seamen said about 
the miracle of Wolfgang Horst 
Emrich and his salvation. 


An attempt to buy the biggest 
egg in the world was made by 
Dr. G. W. Reynolds when he re¬ 
cently toured Madagascar. 

“It was almost a perfect fossil 
egg of the largest bird that ever 
lived, the Aepyornis maximus, 
which would have made our 
ostrich look like a guinea fowl," 
said Dr. Reynolds. 

The bird, which had no wings, 
was about 13 feet tall and its egg 
is almost a foot long and broad 
in proportion. In its prime this 


Another attempt is to be made 
to demolish “Gustav,” the enor¬ 
mous concrete and steel air raid 
shelter in Berlin which took four 
years to complete during the 
Second World War and held 
30,000 people. 

In 1947 British Army engineers 
made the first attempt at demoli¬ 
tion, drilling 20,000 holes in the 


egg must have held about a gallon 
and a half of yolk and white. 

But a French District Commis¬ 
sioner had obtained the egg by 
offering a 10,000 franc reward in 
his district and he refused all 
offers for the specimen. 

It was this giant bird which 
probably gave rise to Sinbad the 
Sailor’s fabulous story of the 
“Roc” in the “Arabian Nights.” 

Dr. Reynolds believes that the 
Aepyornis was exterminated in 
the 12th century. 


shelter walls and using 20 tons of 
dynamite. The resulting mighty 
explosion did little more than 
scar the massive walls of Gustav. 
A second attempt with twice the 
amount of explosive had little 
more effect. 

For their third attempt the en¬ 
gineers spent a whole year in 
preparation. The titanic explo¬ 
sion, when it came, did a great 
deal of damage to houses over a 
wide area, but when the great 
cloud of dust and debris had 
settled Gustav was still there— 
and quite unmoved. 

Finally the Berlin authorities 
ordered the huge shelter to be 
made into an artificial hill by 
burying it under thousands of 
tons of bomb rubble. 

Now, however, it is planned 
that an underground railway 
should run right underneath the 
shelter so engineers are once 
again returning to the apparently 
hopeless task of destroying the 
indestructible. 


LION IN A TUNNEL 

while exploring in a tunnel in¬ 
side Skipton Castle Woods, York¬ 
shire, two children found a lion— 
a cast-iron lion about ten inches 
across. 

Further particulars about its 
age and origin are being sought 
from the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London. Meanwhile, 
Skipton Museum is putting it on 
display with the record,,“ Found 
in a cave in Skipton Woods by 
Colin Bentley and Gillian 
Howard. Probably 16th or 17th 
century.” 


CHILDREN WILL STEER 
LINER 

Children who travel aboard the 
26,000-ton C.P.R. liner Empress 
of Britain, now nearing comple¬ 
tion on the Clyde, will be able to 
“steer the ship.” 

A special navigating bridge for 
youthful “skippers” will include 
a deck-house, chart-room with 
real charts, a compass and 
chronometer. They can also take 
i turns, at the steering wheel. 


WORLD’S BIGGEST EGG 


was picked up by the City of 
Lucknow. 
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New American church 

A new cliurcli in Kansas City symbolises the Holy Trinity 
by these three arches hiiilt as one. 


DOCTOR IN A DUG-OUT CANOE 


The malaria expert of the 
World Health Organisation, Dr. 
F. J. Dy, has just returned to 
Manila after an adventurous 
journey by dug-out canoe up the 
Baram River in Sarawak among 
the shy, silent, forest dwellers of 
the Punan tribes^ 

These are brown, silky-skinned 
people of remarkable natural 
dignity and beauty. And now 
their homes are being sprayed and 
their bodies injected in a big 
effort to stamp out malaria. 

Dr. Dy did his tour in a 50-foot 
dug-out canoe with an outboard 
engine. He had to sit very stilt 
with his hands on the side for 
fear of capsizing this narrow 
craft. 

News that a doctor was coming 
up the river spread through the 
forest, and in'one of the “long- 
houses ” a big crowd of Punans 
was waiting to see him. One of 
these wooden long-houses, built 
without a single nail, is nearly 
half a mile in length with 99 
doors and over 750 people living 
in it regularly. It is divided into 


BIBLE TREES PLANTED 
IN ISRAEL 

Speaking on re-afforestation the 
other day, Dr. J. V/eitz, the Israel 
authority, said; 

• “The first tree Abraham put in 
the soil of Beersheba was a 
tamarisk. Following his lead, 
four years ago we planted two 
million in the same area. 
Abraham was right. The tamarisk 
is one of the few trees we have 
found that thrives in the south, 
where yearly rainfall is less than 
six inches.” 

Nine species of the tamarisk 
occur in Palestine, the largest 
^ growing to a height of 30 feet. 
The Revised Version of the Bible 
mentions the tree in Genesis 21.33, 
when Abraham plants one, in 
1 Samuel 22.6, when Saul dwelt 
beneath a tamarisk in Ramah, and 
in 1 Samuel 31.13, when Saul and 
his sons were buried beneath one. 


CONCRETE SLEEPERS 

Norwegian Stale Railways are 
starting to use railway sleepers of 
concrete. Their wooden sleepers 
have a life of about 25 years, but 
the concrete ones will last con¬ 
siderably longer. ' 


scores of private apartments as 
spacious as any modern flat. 

Dr. Dy was received with great 
honour as the leader of the anti¬ 
malaria campaign. With his dug- 
out canoe moored just outside the 
main door he sat on the floor and 
for two hours used his hypo¬ 
dermic needle on scores of arms 
and legs. 

Then at eleven o’clock when he 
was ready for sleep the great 
drurn of the long-house sounded 
and from the 50 apartments came 
the Punans ready for an all-night 
dance. In long line down the 
veranda the company moved in 
slow rhythm, every few minutes 
stamping with their bare feet so 
that the whole house shook. 

Dr.'Dy was very impressed by 
the gentle, graceful manners of 
these forest dwellers of the 
remote areas of Sarawak. They, 
in their turn, appreciate what the 
needle and the spraying machine 
are doing to save them from a 
disease which the World Health 
Organisation is determined to 
stamp out. 


WORLD CENTRE FOR 
CHILDREN’S FILMS 

An international centre for 
children’s films is to be set up by 
Unesco. A provisional council 
will begin work in Paris, but a 
home for a permanent centre will 
be decided on later. 

The centre will compile lists 
and catalogues of all the world’s 
films suitable for yoiing people 
and arrange an exchange of in¬ 
formation on all aspects of the 
making and distribution of films. 

Eventually, it is hoped, every 
country will have a national 
centre. 


HE SAW LIVINGSTONE 

An African who saw David 
Livingstone died recently at the 
London Missionary Society’s 
station at Kawimbe in Northern 
Rhodesia. His name was Sele- 
mani. . 

He remembered seeing the 
missionary explorer walking 
through his village on the way 
to Lake Tanganyika. So that he 
could get a better view of the 
great man, his father lifted him 
up on his shoulder. 


New Britisli 
possession 

“Bailey, Rockall, Shannon . . .” 
Six times a day these places are 
mentioned on the BBC shipping 
foreeast, but to most of us are 
merely names. But Rockall has 
recently come into more promi¬ 
nence. 

Rockall is a tiny island, a mere 
70-foot-high rock of granite, 
250 miles west of the Outer 
Hebrides. But the other day, in 
the Queen's name, it was annexed 
as part of the British Isles. ’ This 
was done because it lies within 
range of the projected guided- 
missile station in the Hebrides. 

The landing on the island, the 
fifth known to have been made 
since it was first charted 400 years 
ago, was made by helicopter from 
the nev/ survey ship, H.M.S. 
Vidal. A flagstaff was erected, 
and then a plaque was cemented 
into the spray-washed granite stat¬ 
ing that Rockall (formerly no¬ 
body’s island) is now a British 
possession. 

Many R.A.F. Coastal Com- 
.mand navigators have had to find 
Rockall during their training, and 
one said it used to look like a 
“tiny piece of mud in the sea.” 

Today the Union Jack, seen 
only by the guillemots and kitti- 
wakes, flutters proudly ' over 
Rockall—Rock of the Devil. 

MILLIONTH MIGRANT 

The millionth post-war emigrant 
to Australia is due to sail for her 
new home on October 12. She 
is 21-year-old Barbara Ann Porritt 
of Redcar. in Yorkshire. Her 
husband. Dennis Porritt, also 
from Redcar, is to work on the 
State Electricity Commission in 
Victoria. 

Redcar is only a few miles 
from Marton, birthplace of Cap¬ 
tain Cook, who first charted the 
east coast of Australia and 
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News from Everywhere 


Mr. and Mrs. Dennis Porritt 

literally piit the "country on the 
map. 

As Australia’s Minister for 
Immigration put it; “Now, 185 
years after Captain Cook’s land¬ 
ing, Australia’s millionth post-war 
migrant will come to take her 
place among the great British 
community of more than nine 
million people who now comprise 
the Australian nation.” 

The grand total of a million is 
made up from people from over 
20 other nation.s. 


Marks made by a dinosaur on 
the move 175 million years ago 
have been discovered in a river 
bed near Leribe, Basutoland. 
Plaster casts have been taken for 
the South African , National 
Museum at Bloemfontein. 

Germany is to import a con¬ 
siderable quantity of British-made 
television receivers and cathode 
ray tubes for sale in German 
shops. 

Glimpse of the Old Days 



A Victorian scene at Chelsea 
during the filming of scenes from 
Jules Verne’s novel. Round the 
3Vorld in Eighty Days. 

The Queen, who is Colonel-in- 
Chief of the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers, has presented a goat to 
the regiment; it will take the place 
of Billy, who died last November. 


A radar-controlled motor car 
has been developed in Detroit. 
It ,is claimed that the car auto¬ 
matically stops if anything is in its 
way. 

The British Travel and Holidays 
Association is to offer a trop’iy 
for the introduction of the best 
tourist service, facility, or amenity, 

A hollyhock 14 feet two inches 
high has grown in a garden at 
Tongland, Kirkcudbright. 

Kingsway Tunnel, formerlj 
used by London’s trams, is to be 
let as a store for non-inflammable 
goods. 

Nigeria hopes to establish a 
university next year. A sum of 
£2,500,000 has been voted towards 
its cost. 

WALLACE MESIORIAL 

A tablet commemorating Sir 
William Wallace is being set ir. 
the wall of St. Bartholomesv’s 
Hospital, London. It is to be un¬ 
veiled in a few weeks in memory 
of the Scottish patriot, who was 
executed at neighbouring Smith- 
field 650 years ago. 

• It is estimated that by 1960 
about four million Americans will . 
be travelling abroad annually. 

Twenty-one ■ British public- 
school boys have sailed in the 
Queen Mary for the United 
States to take up scholarships 
under the English-Speaking Union 
scholarship exchange. 



In this puzzle two things have the 
same name ; two are made of the 
same material ; two are the same 
colour; and two are used for the 
same purpose. 


TtoN’r forget that it is a golden 
rule of all Ovaltineys to 
drink ‘ Ovaltine ’ every day. 
‘Ovaltine’ is made from the very 
best of Nature’s foods and it 
contains important food ele¬ 
ments, including vitamins. Re¬ 
mind Mummy to serve this 
delicious and nourishing bever¬ 
age with your meals and always 
drink it at bedtime every night. 

EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD JOIN 
THE LEAGUE OF OVALTINEYS 

Members of the League of Ovaltineys 
have their own special radio pro¬ 
gramme,- the Ovaltineys Concert 
Party, broadcast from Radio Luxem¬ 
bourg at 6.15 p.m. every Sunday 
during the Autumn and Winter 
months. You can join the League 
and obtain your badge and the official 
Rule Book (which contains the secret 
high-signs, signals and code, and the 
words and music of the Ovaltiney 
songs) by sending a label from a'tin 
of ‘ Ovaltine ’ with your full name, 
address and age to : THE CHIEF 
OVALTINEY (Dept. D), 42 Upper 
Grosvenor Street, London, AV.l. 

OVALTINE 

Reinember to tune in to the Oval- 
tincys Concert Party on Radio 
Luxembourg (208 metres) at 6.IS 
P-m, every Sunday 



Turn this upsida down to Jind . 
correct answers. 

•(Siuusiscj joj p3sn 
3JC itjog) sdoy puc uid-Ajoji’s 
•(MOjjaX 3JB qjog) 
uumo.w sssuEdef puc qoa-ujo^ 
■(joqqni jo 

SpBUI l{]Og) JOSB.I 3 pUB SSOH[ 
•{l3JS>|r?OD JO) 

qiaoO puc (jiuq sqj joj) quioj 
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In fathers’ wheel-tracks 


Three of the entrants in the recent Junior Grand Prix at 
Silverstone who followed in their fathers’ high speed wheel- 
tracks. They were Adrian, son of Duncan Hamilton; 
Christine, daughter of racing-car designer John Cooper; and 
Charles, son of Charles Mortimer. 


FLOWERS FOR HER 
MAJESTY 

The Worshipful Company of 
Gardeners has just celebrated the 
350th anniversary of the granting 
of its first Royal Charter—by 
King James in September 1605. 
Among the Company’s traditional 
privileges is that of providing the 
Queen’s bouquet at her Corona¬ 
tion, and presenting flowers to the 
Queen and the Queen Mother on 
Coronation anniversaries. 

In recent years the Company 
started the annual competition 
for window-boxes in the City of 
London. This has led to a great 
interest in the use of flowers for 
brightening streets and buildings. 


HAS ANYONE LOST 
TWO GOLDFISH? 

How did they get there? That 
is the question puzzling workmen 
who found two golden carp in Jhe 
10,000 gallon water tank which 
stands 25 feet above the ground at 
East Dereham railway station, 
Norfolk. 

The fish were discovered when 
the men went to clean the tank, 
which supplies railway engines 
with water. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
AT CREWE 

One of the world’s best 
equipped schools for engineering 
apprentices has just been opened 
in the locomotive works at 
Crewe. Every year about 300 
lads will receive training under 
the actual working conditions. 


FUN OF THE FAIR 

Perhaps the most popular and 
famous of all October pleasure 
fairs is -the Nottingham Goose 
Fair, which opens with much 
traditional ceremony ' on Octo¬ 
ber 6. At one time piles of 
cheeses stood outside the grocers’ 
shops, and thousands of geese 
came by road from Lineolnshire 
and Nottinghamshire farms, enter¬ 
ing the city by way of Goose 
Gate. 

Once held in the great market¬ 
place—now known as Council 
Square or Slab Square—it takes 
place nowadays in the big open 
space called the Forest. The Lord 
Mayor of Nottingham, supported 
by members of his City Council, 
declares the Fair open on the day 
appointed, the first Thursday in 
October, with old-time splendour 
and ceremony, and afterwards 
leads the crowd in the fun and 
frolic.. 

In the evening there is a lively 
display from thousands of lights. 


FIRE UNDER THE 
BONFIRE 

Police Constable John Duffin of 
Nottingham has a coal mine in 
his garden. While burning rubbish 
he realised that the garden as well 
as the bonfire was alight; smoke 
was coming from 25 square yards 
of the earth, so he called the fire 
brigade. 

The firemen had to loosen the 
soil and flood it to put the fire 
out; there was a two-foot-deep 
coal searn below. 


APPRENTICES’ CAMP 

Four weeks at a camp where 
they can climb, swim, and sail will 
be provided for boys who leave 
school and join Stanton Iron¬ 
works Ltd. at Ilkeston in Derby¬ 
shire. 

The firm will pay all travelling 
expenses and full wages while the 
boys are in camp—near Amble- 
side, Lake Windermere. 

The' company chairman. Sir 
Frederick Scoper, has stated: 
“We believe that all boys entering 
industry need a proper initiation 
to the new environment of work.” 
He believes that the boys will 
learn discipline and self-con¬ 
fidence at the camp. 

The scheme will cost the firm 
about £2500 a year. 



This futuristic sailplane was entered 
for the World Model Airplane 
championships in Germany by 
Maud Larsson of Sweden. 


MEETING IN A TUNNEL 
Two tunnelling crew's who had 
been working their way towards 
each other for eleven months 
linked hands the other day. They 
had completed a three-mile tunnel 
through a mountain near Comrie 
in Perthshire. 

On the Dalchosnie section of 
the Breadalbanc hydro-electric 
project, the tunnel was completed 
three and a half months ahead of 
schedule. 


BLESSING THE BOATS 
, A congregation of several 
thousand people took part this 
year in the service of Blessing the 
Boats at Whitby. 

This service is held annually 
during the herring fishing season, 
and this year Scottish. Dutch, and 
Yorkshire coast herring boats 
were blessed by the Rector. 



Exit the Empress 

For the past 76 years the paddle-steamer Empress has carried 
thousands of holiday-makers hetsveen Weymouth, Portland 
Harhour, and Lulworth Cove. But notv she has made her 
last trip—to the shiphreakers. 


TIE FIGHTING FIFTH 
IN PEACE 

The “Fighting Fifth” was the 
name given by the Royal Navy 
to the Fifth . Destroyer Flotilla 
which served with great distinc¬ 
tion under Lord Mountbatten 
during the war. Now a flotilla of 
ships of the same names is .to put 
to sea again, but this time they 
will be Grimsby trawlers. 

The first of them, The Kelly, 
has already been launched, and 
the Skipper, Mr. J. Shepherd, has 
received a signed photograph and 
message from Admiral Lord 
Mountbatten, now the First Sea 
Lord..^ The other five ships will 
be Kipling, Kashmir, Kimberley, 
Khartoum, and Kand.ahar. 

The Kelly was the destroyer 
flotilla leader. In May 1940 she 
was torpedoed off the East Coast, 
and although immobilised and 
listing, she fought off enemy 
attack from the air for three days 
until she was towed to port. 
Eventually she was sunk off Crete. 
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SPANISH ME.H0HIAE TO 
BRITISH SCIENTIST 

A bronze bust of Sir Alexander 
Fleming has been unveiled in a 
park at- Gijon, on the Spanish 
Biscay coast, when 30,000 people 
were there to pay tribute to the 
scientist who discovered penicillin. 

A local doctor suggested the 
memorial in 1953 and it was ap¬ 
proved by the Spanish Cabinet. 
The cost was £5000, mostly sub¬ 
scribed by working people. 

-- 

POWER FROM PEAT 

A £500,000 experimental peat¬ 
burning power station is being 
built at Braehour in Caithness. 

Burning the peat will provide 
sufficient electricity to light and 
heat an average-sized town. -But 
reclaiming the land where the bog 
used to be will also result in the 
'establishment of two 150-acre 
farms. The power produced from 
the 300 acres at present being 
worked will equal an annual sav¬ 
ing of 4700 tons of coal. 


A wonderful 
NEW help in 
Baby’s care 



TIPS 




Every mother knows how 
awkward it is screwing up 
little bits of cotton-wool 
and really cleaning baby's 
nose and ears and eyes. Some even wind it on ordinary match 
sticks. 


Rejc/. 


Now here’s something new. ‘ Q-Tips ’ Cotton Wool Stix are 
specially made for the purpose. They are beautifully smooth 
little wooden sticks, scientifically prepared,. with tips of the 
finest cotton-wool at each end, so firmly fixed that they cannot 
come off in use. 


And they are sterilized and carefully sealed before they leave 

the factory. 


You’ll find hundreds of uses for ‘Q-Tips.’ Get an intro¬ 



ductory packet from your chemist today. Only 1/-. Obtain¬ 
able through Boots, Timothy 
Whites & Taylors and all 
chemists. In case of difficulty, 
sent post free. . 


Q-TIPS (GT. BRITAIN) LTD., 

AJAX WORKS, 
HERTFORD ROAD, 
BARKI NG, ESSEX 


Q-Tips’ is a Registered Trade Mark. 



GENUINE GOVT. STOCK 

SPECIAL ISSUE 

HANDKERCHIEFS 

I PER DOZEN 


; Post 7d. 

A never never again 
offer of good class 
finely woven genuine 
unstarched men's 
size Handkerchiefs, 
hemmed all sides. 
Straight out of mauttfacturrr’s bales, at one third 
of original price! 4/11 per doz., post 7d. or 
3 dozen 15/-, including post. Limited stocks. 
ALSO NAVAL omCERS’ SOCKS 
TPIVE pairs for 11/6. Post 1/6. 
Gen. Admiralty stork. Finely woven hard wearing 
mixture Naval Officers' socks, LISTS, TEEMS. 


so,ooopm,si/\f/pm 

AlPINECOMMANr 

ll?£NCH THemB OF WAR 

ANBCLS _ 
BOOTS 

5/9 


Post 

Pai!* etc. 1/6 



All leather uppers, supple leather soles, quiet 
tread. Brand-new with solid leather laces. 
Iligh Ankle ideal motor cyclists, farm 
workers, factory -workers or outdoor sporting 
activities. Comfortable. 6 to 13 only. 5/9 pr. 
Post 1/6. Built-in Gusseted leather tongues 
make them water resisting. 3 PAIRS 15/-. 
POS’T FREE. Despatch Riders’ Jackets, 
3/4 length new Oovt. Stock. Hard wearing 
double texture proofed woven material. 35 
to 40. 13/11, post 1/9. 42 to 44, 5/- ex. 


^fADQUARTER^d ©ENERAt SUPPyES^lJ^^ 


lCN/41), i86/2C0 Coldharbotir Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.o Open Sat. 1 p.m. R ed. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


Rocket is a success 


OCTOBER 6, "1829. RAIN- 
HILL, near LIVERPOOL—The 
Rocket, the steam-driven loco¬ 
motive invented by the Nevvcastle- 



The Rocket 


born engineer, Mr. George 
Stephenson, was today proved an 
undoubted success. 

It was one of four locomotives 
competing for a £500 prize for 
the best steam locom.otive. 

The other engines taking part 
were Novelty, Sanspareil, and 
Perseverance, but the Rocket was 
the only one ready to time and 
ran 12 miles in 55 minutes. 

Chief condition of the competi¬ 
tion was that a mean speed of 
ten miles an hour was to be 
obtained. 

Mr. Stephenson was assisted in 
the building of the Rocket at his 
Newcastle works by his son, Mr. 
Robert Stephenson. 

(The Rocket won the prize and 
was the ‘‘father’’ of the railway 
engines U'C know today.) 


Child queen dies 


OCTOBER 7, 1290. DUN¬ 
FERMLINE—News reached here 
today of the sudden death of the 
seven-year-old Queen of Scotland, 
Margaret of Norway. 

Her death occurred at' the 
Orkney Islands when the ship in 
which she was sailing from 
Norway put in there on its way 
to the Scottish mainland. 

The child princess, daughter of 
King Erik of Norway and grand¬ 
daughter of Alexander HI of 
Scotland, was only three years old 
when her grandfather died. She 
became Queen of Scotland. 


Her subjects had looked for¬ 
ward to her arrival with eager¬ 
ness, and her father had, it is 
understood, enlisted the aid of 
King Edward of England to en¬ 
sure that her throne would be 
preserved for her until her arrival. 

■ King Edward suggested that 
Queen Margaret should be 
betrothed to his son, Edward 
Prince of Wales, and early this 
year a treaty of marriage was con¬ 
cluded. 

Shortly after the marriage was 
arranged the infant queen set off 
on her fatal voyage. 


Third Eddystone Lighthouse 


OCTOBER 8, 1759. PLY¬ 

MOUTH—After three years’ 
work the new Eddystone Light¬ 
house to mark the group of rocks 
in the English Channel 14 miles 
south-west of Plymouth was com¬ 
pleted today. 

It has been designed and built 
by the Yorkshire civil engineer, 
Mr. John Smeaton. 

Work on the 85-foot-high tower 
began on August 3, 1756. The 
lighthouse is built of blocks of 
Portland stone encased in granite. 


This is the third lighthouse to 
be built on the reef. The first, 
built of wood, was swept away in 
a storm in 1703—a few years 
after being built. The second, also 
of wood, was built in 1706 and 
burned down in 1755. 

(In 1877 Joint Smeaton’s Eddy¬ 
stone had to be taken down be¬ 
cause the rock on which it stood 
was being undermined. The upper 
part was re-erected on Plymouth 
Hoe. where it stands today, a 
familiar sight.) 



Just a taste for a tapir 

The London Zoo recently showed its first Brazilian tapir 
to the public. It was captured by a combined BBC and 
Zoo expedition. 
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Ms CHOIRBOY WANTED 

BBC search for a new voice 



]J^ow comes a great chance in 
BBC Television for a 12- 
year-old choirboy. Producer 
Christian Simpson is searching for 
a new Amahl for his third annual 
Christmas presentation of Gian 
Carlo Menbtti’s opera, Amahl and 
the Night ■ Visitors. Charles 
Vignolles, the boy chorister from 
Canterbury Cathedral Choir 
School, who has sung Amahl 
twice, has now grown too big and 
his voice has- broken. 

The nevt Amahl must be small 


for his age, with a choir school 
education and stage experience. 
Amahl has a difficult part, for he 
■ is in the picture almost through¬ 
out the opera. So it will be a 
help in rehearsals if the chosen 
boy lives in or near London. 

If you think you have a chance, 
write at once to Christian Simp¬ 
son, BBC Television Studios, 
Wood Lane, London, W.12. Very 
soon Christian Simpson and con¬ 
ductor Stanford Robinson will be 
holding auditions. 


Horse of the Year 


Nizefella, winner of the international jumping competition last year 


The Younger Generation 

'J'he long-expected extension of 
Younger Generation pro¬ 
grammes in the Light has begun 
this week. Every week night now, 
from 6.30 to 6.45, almost the 
whole range of young people’s 
interests will be covered. 

Parade is divided into two 
sections, one on Mondays, the 
second on Fridays. In next 
Friday’s edition May Buddy of 
Oldham will have a heart-to-heart 
talk with comedian Norman 
Wisdom about the advantages of 
being short. 

Meanwhile, this Wednesday sees 
the start of a new series. Music 
Club, with John Webster as 
chairman. The Rhymney Girls’ 
Choir will be heard in B B C re¬ 
cordings. 

Thursday is All Yours night. 
On October 6 Michael Flanders 
introduces a competition. 
Margaret Gilder and Barry John¬ 
son will talk about C. Day Lewis 
as an author with two sides to 
him. He is a poet under his own 
name and also a thriller writer, 
Nicholas Blake. 

If you . miss any Younger 
Generation programmes in the 
week, you can catch up with the 
round-up in Family Circle on 
Saturdays. Question Time comes 
back at 5.30 on Sunday. 


w'Ouldn’t stay up late for 
the Horse of the Year show 
at Harringay? This great annual 
event is in BBC Television most 
nights this week. 

This Wednesday at 9.45, we can 
see the international jumping 
competition for the Fred Foster 
Memorial Cup, which was won 
last year by Mr. Wilf White on 
Nizefella, the horse with the 
famous kick-back. This competi- 

Will children beat 
the experts ? 

fAMOUs pictures instead of 
museum objects wilt be 
featured again in BBC Tele¬ 
vision’s Animal, Vegetable, 
Mineral? on Thursday evening. 

This was tried as an experiment 
last June with masterpieces from 
the National Gallery, London. 
This time Producer Paul John¬ 
stone has chosen the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool, because he be¬ 
lieves many of the fine pictures 
there are less well known to art 
experts in London. 

It would not surprise me if 
boys and girls were even more 
familiar with them than the 
panel; examples from the Walker 
Collection are to be found in 
many school text books. 

Viewers will be shown the pic¬ 
tures whole, but the experts must 
try to identify them from tiny 
details. While the detail is being 
discussed it will be inlaid info half 
the screen, with a close-up of the 
expert talking in the other half. 

The chairman is, as usual, Glyn 
Daniel, and the experts on the 
panel will be Michael Ayrton and 
the art expert and writer, Ray¬ 
mond Alortimer. 


tion is one of the most thrilling 
and exacting tests in the show, 

On Thursday the leading show 
jumper of the year will be dis¬ 
covered. There is more jumping 
on Friday and again on Saturday; 
when a special Cavalcade will be 
the occasion of another TV 
Saturday Night Out with Robert 
Beatty. The BBC Home Service 
is ■ also visiting Harringay on 
October 5, 6, and 8. 

Highest T V transmitter 

J^EARiNo completion at Stuttgart 
is a new television station 
which has the highest transmitter 
in the world. 

Headquarters of the South 
German Radio network, it is 
unique in construction—a five 
storey glass building on fop of a 
450-foot “chimney.” 


By plane and by 
broomstick 

Qharter planes are rather' like 
the tramp steamers, in as 
much as they often operate far 
off the normal routes. So we can 
expect an unusual run of excite¬ 
ment in Charter Pilot, a new 
monthly series in Children’s Hour 
beginning on Thursday. Written 
by the Midland author Gilbert 
Dalton, it deals with the adven¬ 
tures of a young charter pilot in 
different parts of the world. 

A witch flying on a broomstick 
is another story altogether. Dame 
Heartless Rides Again is a further 
series by V. C. Clinton-Baddeley 
starting on Saturday about the 
witch ■ who makes mischief 
wherever she goes. Gavin Gordon 
has written bewitched music for 
it. ' 


In Sherwood Forest 

Young people with commercial TV sets are already getting excited 
over the weekly adventures of Robin Hood in the ABC 

programmes on Satur- 
I day evenings. Richard 

Greene plays the 
of the dashing 
Robin Hood. 

One of the most 
, envied parts is taken 

i by Peter Assher, who 

roams Sherwood 
Forest as the 
youngest outlaw. 
Before filming, he 
was given lessons in 
jijsssisji archery by Gabriel 
T o y n e, the well- 
known authority on 
historic weapons and 
armour. 

Peter Asslicr has his first lessons in archery Ernest Tuo.xiso.N 
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A THRILLING SPORT 


Although underwater swimming was practised by a few 
pioneers in the 1930s, not until the Second World War 
did most people become aware of its exciting possibilities. 
The thrilling exploits of the “frogmen” stirred public 
imagination and resulted in a new sport. 

It is estimated that since the end of the war more than 
100,000 people in this country alone have been introduced 
to the thrills of underwater swimming. To find out some¬ 
thing about this new activity the C N Sports Corres¬ 
pondent went along to a training session of the British 
Sub-Aqua Club. 


r HAD been informed that there 
' were about 30 or 40 swimmers 
in the bathing pool, but a first 
glance as I entered showed only 
half a dozen standing on the edge. 
Then I caught sight of a number 
of air tubes projecting from the 
water, and below them the re¬ 
mainder of the swimmers gliding 
easily and freely like big eels. 

My instructor had made sure 
that I was a good swimmer—an 
essential requirement for .this 
underwater sport—and, wearing 
tight flippers on my feet, I flip- 
flopped with him along to the 
shallow end. 

On the edge of the bath I felt 
literally like a fish out of water, 
but as soon as I began swimming 
I realised how easy it was to glide 
along with a simple crawl action 
6f the feet. 

Having become used to the feel 
of the flippers, I put on the face 
mask and schnorkel, or breafhing- 
tube. The mask traps a layer of 


Three Sub-Aqua Club members at Chelsea prepar 
for a training session 


air between the eyes and the water, 
thus compensating for the differ¬ 
ence in light refraction in air and 
water and providing almost 
normal vision while submerged. 
The rubber mouthpiece of the 
aluminium breathing-tube is 
slipped behind the lips, rather like 
a boxer's gcim-shield, 

I put my head under water and 
set off across the bath. Every¬ 
thing seemed much bigger 'and 
nearer; but f soon found myself 
gliding along just below the sur¬ 
face breathing quite easily, but 
through my mouth. 

WEARING AN AQUALUNG 
Suddenly there was water in my 
mouth; the schorkel was sub¬ 
merged. But 1 had' been told to 
blow hard if that haptjpned. So I 
tried' blowing, and the tube 
cleared' again. , . 

A swimmer wearing an aqua¬ 
lung passed below me near the 
floor of the pool, and I set off in 
pursuit. Looking down I could 
plainly see the compressed air 
cylinder on her 
back, the' flexible 
breathing-tube, the 
weights to keep her' 
neutrally buoyant, 
and the stream of 
bubbles from the 
escape-valve. 

She was taking 
her intermediate 
test, having passed 
the ■ prin'iary tests 
and satisfied her in¬ 
structor that she 
could cope with 
any oneof the 
several emergencies 
which might arise 
vvhile using the 
aqualung. 

By this time I 
thought I would try 
to copy some of 
the s w i m m e r s 


who were somersaulting and 
cavorting about in the deep end. 
I took several mouthfuls of water 
in the process, but by the end of 
the session I had decided that this 
was the most fascinating of all 
sports. 

Strictly speaking, underwater 
swimming can hardly be called 
new. For hundreds of years the 
South Sea Islanders have caught 
fish and turtles in this way; and 
the famous Indian and lapanese 
pearl-fishers and the Mediter¬ 
ranean sponge-divers arc other 
instances of how man has ob¬ 
tained a living from the depths of 
the sea. 

- Because of the expense of an 
aqualung (about .£40) most people 
who want to c.xplore the seas 
round our shores must swim like 


The youngest underwater swimmer in the world must surely be five-year-old 
Eric Six, of WalQiamstow, Essex. Eric’s father works in Monte Carlo, so 
young Eric has had plenty of opportunity to explore the bed of the Medi¬ 
terranean. Diving experts have been so impressed by bis skill that a film of 
his activities has been taken to illustrate lectures 


There may not be much to see on the bottom of the batli, but it is good practice 


Two kinds of expert swimmers 

the South Sea Islanders. But the 
flippers and the face masks give 
an immense advantage. Not only 
can you sec objects without dis¬ 
tortion, but the flippers enable you 
to swim more easily, thus preserv¬ 
ing breath and cn.abling you to 
stay under for longer periods. 

The average swimmer can hold 
his breath for about a minute, 
although this can be increased 
with constant practice. (It was 
estimated that Hans Hass, the 
famous German underwater ex¬ 
plorer, stayed under for five 
minutes on one particularly 
absorbing quest for a fish.) 

SHIMMERING NEW WORLD 

The. schnorkel, of course, en¬ 
ables you to float on the surface 
with your head underwater, survey¬ 
ing the sea-bed. Then, when 
something attracts your attention, 
you take a deep breath, bend the 
body forward, and glide down¬ 
ward with gentle movements of 
the flippers. . 

The hands should bo kept to 
your sides; they do not help, 
rnaterially to guide you, and using 
them uses energy—and breath. 
The position also helps to make ‘ 
you more streamlined, like a fish. 

Once you head for the sea-bed 
you are in a shimmering new 
world, a world still exactly as it 
was long before man strode the 
earth. 


It may be an object on the sea¬ 
bed that catches your eye; or you 
may want to study a brightly- 
coloured fish, to examine an un¬ 
usual rock structure or seaweed; 
you may even want to take photo¬ 
graphs. Whatever your object, 
you can swim silently and freely, 
limited only by the tirhe you can 
hold your breath. 

In the majority of foreign 
countries spear-fishing is the most 
popular activity, but a question¬ 
naire answered by the 2000-odd 
members of the British Sub-Aqua 
Club showed that most of them 
wore chiefly interested in under- 
vrater archaeology, study of plant 
life, photography, and investiga¬ 
tion of wrecks and caves. 

KEEPING WARM 

Incidentally, this club, which 
has branches all over the country, 
is open only to people over 16, but 
they hope to form a junior section 
before long. 

For more prolonged investiga¬ 
tion underwater an aqualung is 
necessary. A single-cylinder 
apparatus enables you to stay sub¬ 
merged for 30 to 40 minutes and 
a double cylinder for about aft 
hour, depending of course, on 


your depth and amount of exer¬ 
tion. A. rubber suit is often 
necessary, too, for even in warm 
seas like the Mediterranean the 
water is quite cold below_20 feet. 

I noticed that even in the swim¬ 
ming pool many of the members 
wore old vests or sweaters, and in 
the best areas in this country— 
North Wales, the West Coast, 
Devon, Cornwall, and Dorset— 
you will certainly need extra 
warmth. . * 

ADVICE OF AN EXPERT 

Before I left the swimming pool 
the club secretary gave me some 
advice to pass on to anyone tak¬ 
ing up the sport: “ Never go 
underwater swimming alone; never 
get too ■ cold; buy stiff flippers 
rather than flexible ones, and a 
one-piece face mask, not goggles. 
(Unless the lenses of the goggles 
arc set exactly parallel they can 
harm the eyes.) And see that the 
mask is a good fit by putting it 
against the face and breathing 
deeply. The suction should pre¬ 
vent the mask from slipping.” 

With that advice I left the pool 
feeling that “I must go down to 
the sea again ”—to the glimmer¬ 
ing, silent, underwater world. 


Underwater photography is one of the most fascinating aspects of the sp( 


UNDERWATER SWIMMING IS 
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Next Week’s 


John Carpenter House 
Whitefriars . London ,. E C 4 
OCTOBER 8...1935 

BOOK 

BARGAIN 

T'he cost of the public 
library service in this 
country is fantastically small;, 
this was pointed out at the 
recent conference of librarians. 

For about a penny a week 
per head of the population, all 
the riches of the world’s 
literature is ours for the ask¬ 
ing. Our public libraries 
provide us with books for our 
enjoyment and for our studies 
on almost any subject; and if 
a work specially needed is not 
on the shelves arrangements 
are made to obtain it. 

All this at so little cost! 
Perhaps if the wonderful ser¬ 
vice of our public libraries 
were not so cheap we should 
prize it more, cherish it, in¬ 
deed, as one of the greatest 
amenities of our time. 

PIES MOWERS 

At Eskdale County Modern 
School, Whitby, senior 
boys and girls change lessons 
on three half-days every week. 

The girls repair fuses and 
use joinery tools; the boys 
make pastry and puddings— 
even cook a whole dinner. 

“There may be times in 
their married life,” says the 
headmaster, “when they will 
each have to take on their 
partner's responsibilities.” 

It would make a nice 
change, too, for Mr. Handy¬ 
man to take a turn at the 
pastry in the morning while 
his wife gets the mower ready 
for hi.m to use in the after¬ 
noon. 


A TALE OF GRATITUDE 
ACROSS THE YEARS 

TV/Tr. J. W. Stubley, a British 
Railways signalman at a 
junction near Grantham, was on 
his way home when he came 
upon a lad by the wayside ; he 
had cycled from Nottingham to 
Skegness and was on his way 
back, but by now was almost 
exhausted. Mr. Stubley took 
him to his ow'ii home at Wools- 
thorpe and gave him tea. All 
this was five years ago. 

The other day a young man 
of about 18 knocked at Mr. 
Stubley’s door, and having asked 
if he remembered meeting the 
boy cyclist, pressed an envelope 
into his hand. 

Inside were five £1 notes 
attached to a letter which merely 
gave Nottingham as the address 
and was signed D. Baker. And 
this is what it said; 

You will not know who I am, 
and I do not know you, but we 
have one thing in common ; we 
both had tea at the same house. 
I never .so glad to eat and 
drink in my life, so will you 
accept the enclosed in gratitude. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Alexander Pope wrote: 
There is no study that is not 
capable of delighting us after a 
little application to it. 



Holiday task 

'T'ue ofiice boy of a Manchester 
firm of heavy machinery 
and general export packers used 
part of his holiday at Blackpool 
in serious study. This is proved 
by the following letter from the 
firm’s director to the manager of 
Blackpool Tower. 

“Our office boy went to 
Blackpool on holiday and spent 
his time on one of the most 
diabolical plans ever conceived. 
He estimated that by using the 
entire resources of this firm he 
could dismantle, pack, and ship 
the whole of Blackpool Tower to 
the United States within a week. 

“ Although we view his motives 
with horror, we must admit that 
his calculations are excellent, for 
should this national edifice ever 
have to be moved we could do it 
without losing a single nut.” 


In England now 


Think on TheseTliings 

UyuEN the Psalmist gazed at 
’ the splendour of the 
heavens at night, he felt a deep 
sense of wonder and reverence. 

“I will consider thy heavens, 
the works of thy fingers ; the 
moon and the stars, which thou 
hast ordained; What is man, that 
thou art mindful of him . . . ?” 
(Psalm 8.) Today we know, a 
good deal more about the 
universe, the thousands of 
galaxies, each containing thou- 
s.ands upon thousands of stars. 

And the more we learn of its 
vastness, the more we realise 
how wonderful God must be. 

Man may seem small by com¬ 
parison, but we know that God 
loves each individual. 

O. R. C. 



■I 

Princess Jlargretlie, aged 15, 
heir to the Danish throne, is to 
spend a year in an Englisit 
boarding school at Sherlield- 
on-Loddon, Hampshire. 


OUR HOMEIANO 


Overton, in Wiltshire, just 
off the busy Bath Hoad 


ONLY LIKE A BOY 

T DO not know what I may 
■ appear to the world, but to 
myself I seem to have been only 
like a boy playing on the sea¬ 
shore, diverting myself in now 
and then finding a smoother 
pebble or a prettier shell than 
ordinary, while the great ocean 
of truth lay all undiscovered 
before me. 

Sir Isaac Newton 


THEY SAY . ., 

Tndustries today have to com- 
pete for school-leavers. 
Young people do not come to 
he interviewed by employers, 
they come to interviev/ the 
. employer. 

I’l iitcipal of ttie National Coal 
Board's new staff college 

TDlease do not take your baby 
■*" outside ; it will not distract 
me. I am only too glad you 
have come with your baby ; by 
it.s presence it is preaching a 
better sermon than I can ever 
hope to preach. 

The Bishop of Leeds, to a 
mother with a crying baby 

are not born generous and 
friendly people. It takes 
grace to make us that. 

Rev. Dr. H. C. Whitley. 
St. Giles' Cathedral, Edinburgh 

^RCHESTRAS don’t Ipse pounds 
■ —they cost pounds, like 

libraries and art galleries. But it 
is recoverable in prestige and in 
pleasure to the listener.' 

W. R. Fell, niana^er. 
Scottish National Orchestra 


. Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
October 10, 1925 

A CITIZEN of London has died 
who invented a way of deal¬ 
ing with London’s goods traffic 
which We have always thought 
would have been an immense 
help in easing pressure in our 
streets. He was Mr. .Alfred 
Warwick Gattie. 

The idea was to throw all the 
great goods stations of London 
into one, joining them up to it 
by tubes. It was to be many 
storeys high, with hoists and 
cranes and trollies to sort out the 
goods. Railway trucks and street 
lorries of an enormous size were 
to; be used for bringing and 
removing the goods. This alone, 
he held, would have reduced the 
street traffic by nearly a hundred 
thousand vehicles. Expense 
seems to have been the chief 
reason for the rejection of the 
scheme, but what is the loss due 
to its rejection? 


WORD QUIZ 

Can you say whether a, b, or c 
gives the correct meaning of the 
following five words? 

1 FONDANT 

a Hangii\g ornament 
b Green or fresh coloured 
c Kind of sweet 

2 RETICULE 

a Lady’s handbag 
b Layer at the back of the 
eye 

c Second stomach of a 
ruminant 

3 .MASTIC 

a Substance that burns 
b Gum or resin 
c Acting strongly 

4 COGENT 

a Heart:shaped 
b Silver coloured 
c Forcible or convincing 

5 HARANGUE 

a Speech to ah assembly 
b Cake of sugar and egg- 
white 

c Heavy Malayan knife 

Answer nn patic 12 


Out and About 

IV/Tost of the wild berries seem 
to be plentiful, and like 
the blackberries most of them 
ripened early after the sunny 
summer we had. 

Along this hedge and the out¬ 
skirts of the little wood nearby 
the colour catches the eye even 
before we are near enough to 
notice the variety of birds and 
their liveliness this bright 
morning. 

For several weeks the orange 
hips, the fruit of the dog-rose, 
and carmine haws, from the 
hawthorn, have glowed here. 
And now the spindle tree at the 
corner of the wood is showing 
off the orange cases which have 
opened to let out its crimson 
seeds from the clusters of rosy 
lobes. 

But for a mass of bright 
colour we have nothing in 
autumn to beat the big scarlet 
clusters of rowan or mountain 
ash berries. C. D. D. 



October 9 

Alastair Sim (1900). Actor and 
producer. At the end of five 
years as lecturer in Elocution at 
Edinburgh he put theory into 
practice and went on the stage. 
A few years after that he made 
his first appearance in films. He 
was awarded a C.B.E. in 1953. 

October 10 

Viscount Nuffield (1877). 
Motor car manufacturer and 
philanthrop¬ 
ist. By pro- 
d Li c i n g a 
cheap car 
within reach 
of a great 
many peo¬ 
ple’s pockets 
he made a 
vast fortune 
which he has 
proceeded to 
give away, 
most imaginatively, to hospitals, 
to various research projects, and 
to universities. 

October 11 

Eleanor Roosevelt(1884). Wife 
of President Roosevelt and for 
twelve years First Lady of 
Anierica. She has had a distin¬ 
guished career in her oyvn right 
also and from 1945 until 1952 
was her country’s representative 
to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

October 12 

Ralph Vaughan Williams 
(1872). One of the greatest 
modern English composers. He 
believes that “the composer must 
not shut himself up and think 
about art: he must live with his 
fellows and make his art an 
expression of the whole life of 
the community.” 

October 13 

Mary Kingsley (1862-1900). 
Traveller and writer. She under- 
toolc danger- 
ous journeys 
^ in unexplored 
parts of West 
Africa, re¬ 
turning home 
to lecture 
all over the 
country in 
order to promote better under¬ 
standing of the West African. 
She died in South Africa while 
nursing Boer prisoners of war. 

October 14 

Dwight D. Eisenhower (1890). 
President of the United States 
since 1953, following a distin¬ 
guished military career crowned 
by his appointment of Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Forces 
during the war. 

October 15 

William Temple (1881-1944). 
Archbishop of Clanterbury. One 
of the most outstanding church¬ 
men of modern times. Succes¬ 
sively Headmaster of Repton 
School, Chaplain to the King, 
and Archbishop of York. He 
was greatly concerned with social 
problems, particularly among the 
unemployed. 
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GREAT TREASERE-HOUSE 
m A LITTLE TOWN 



A few months ago the trustees of the Bowes Museum at 
Barnard Castle, County Durham, decided that it would be 
necessary to close the museum this autumn, the income 
from the endowment (plus a generous grant from the 
Durham Education Authority) no longer being sufficient 
for its maintenance. Since then there have been offers of 
help from various quarters, and the Pilgrim Trust and the 
Carnegie Trust have each made a grant of £1000 which 
will enable the museum to remain open for another 12 
months. By that time, is is hoped, the Durham County 
Council may have decided to take it over. 


■pARNARD Castle itself is a 
fascinating little market 
town, with the jagged ruins of a 
medieval fortress clinging to a 
precipice above the River Tees. 
But it has no sight more astonish¬ 
ing than this museum on its out¬ 
skirts, housed in a building as im¬ 
posing as a French chateau. 

The Bowes Museum was 
founded by John Bowes, son of 
the tenth Earl of Strathmore. He 
inherited the neighbouring 
Streatlam Castle and other 
English estates of his father, but 
he spent much of. his time in 
Paris and it was there that he met 
his wife, a French actress named 
Josephine Benoite. Herself a 
talented artist, she wholeheartedly 
encouraged her husband in his 
hobby of collecting works of art, 
and he always said that the 
founding of a gallery and museum 
was her idea. 

Calais was the site first chosen, 
but because of the unsettled state 
of France they finally decided to 
build near the Bowes's ancestral 
home. Mrs. Bowes laid the 
foundation stone in November 
1869, but neither she nor her hus¬ 
band was destined to see the com¬ 
plete fulfilment of their long- 

STAMP ALBUM 


cherished wish. Mrs. Bowes died 
in 1874 at the early age of 44, 
and her husband died in 1885; not 
until June 1892 was their museum 
opened. 

Built of local stone—from 
Streatlam and Stainton—the 
Bowes Museum is 300 feet long 
and covers nearly an acre. Round 
it is a public park of 21 acres, and 
in it are 10,000 beautiful things— 
paintings, tapestries, porcelain, 
ivories, exquisite embroideries and 
lace, furniture and many relics of 
the past. 

CHILDREN’S ROOM 

Nor is this all. Perhaps its 
most fascinating feature is a chib 
dren's room, with dolls dressed in 
various national costumes, and 
dolls’ houses which are sheer de¬ 
light. Every child must be fas¬ 
cinated by the 18th-century 
German kitchen with 100 tiny 
pewter plates and dishes; and no 
less by a silver swan which swims 
over a sea of glass rods when 
wound up, and bends it neck to 
gather up food. 

Yes, the Bowes Museum is in¬ 
deed a treasure-house. It- would 
be a thousand pities if ever it had 
to close; sad to think of so much 
loveliness locked away unseen in 
a palace in a park. 


How to use 
lieatlier 

In England we are content to 
admire the stretches of sandy 
country when covered with 
heather blossoms, but in Scotland 
many uses are made of them all. 
Ropes are contrived from the 
stems. 

Heather is a favourite material 
for thatching, and on seme of the 
western islands the young tops are 
mixed with malt to make a drink. 
For winter fuel the stems are in¬ 
valuable. 

In the western isles these plants 
are used for leather tanning and 
dyeing, a good yellow colour 
being produced for the yarn so 
much in use. Brooms, too, are 
often made with the tough stems 
which are as efficient as any birch 
broom for brushing up the cottage 
floors and garden paths. 

Among the clans the Cross¬ 
leaved Heath is the chosen badge 
of the Macdonalds, and the Fine¬ 
leaved, or Scotch Heath, belongs 
to the Clan Macalister. 


NELSON’S MEDICIXC CHEST 

The medicine chest used by 
Nelson is on view at the Wellcome 
Institute’s exhibition illustrating 
the story of pharmacy. The 
development and preparation of 
medicines through the ages is 
shown, together with all sorts of 
medical relics. 

The exhibition is open until the 
end of the month at the Wellcome 
Institute in the Euston Road, 
London. 


Do not touch! 



Margaret Nicholson, a keen grower 
of cactus plants at Pinner, Middle¬ 
sex,- takes a look at some of the 
exhibits in Kew Gardens, 


PLANE WITH PUMPED-BP WINGS 




Now undergoing tests by the 
Ministry of Supply is one of the 
world’s most unusual planes. 

Intended as an inexpensive and 
lightweight liaison machine for 
the Services, it has inflatable delta 
wings, with a ’“gondola” contain¬ 
ing the engine and two-seat cock¬ 
pit suspended below. 

The aircraft, the M. L. Avia¬ 
tion’s Utility,' w’as evolved by 
Marcel Lobelle, designer of the 
Navy’s famous Fairey Swordfish. 

Constructed from, the same type 
of fabric as that used to make 
emergency dinghies for trans- 
ocean airliners, the 
40-foot wing can be 
pumped up like a 
bicycle tyre. 

When the plane is 
not in use, the wing 
can be rolled up. 

The cockpit portion, 
mounted on a three- 
wheel undercarriage 
is towed. 

In the air a small 
windmill pump keeps 
the wing topped up 


with air, guarding against air pres¬ 
sure falling off. At the same time 
a relief valve guards against 
excess pressure building up when 
the aircraft exceeds its normal 
ceiling of 1000 feet. 

A 65 h.p. engine mounted 
pusher fashion gives it a cruising 
speed of 45 m.p.h. It will operate 
from tiny airstrips because of its 
landing and take-off speed of 
about 18 m.p.h. 

Carrying petrol for a 100-mile 
flight, the machine weighs only 
550 lb.—less than half of many 
other two-seaters. 


The Utility about to take-off 


PERISCOPE IN 

A Rotherham steel firm is 
using a periscope to see what goes 
on in the intense heat of a 
furnace. Steelmakers w.ant to 
know how the walls .of the 
furnace are standing up to their 
job, how scrap is melting, the 
effect of additional alloy materials 
on molten steel, and the length of 
the flames. 

In the past melters have usually 
had to be content just to open the 
door of a hearth furnace and get 
a quick glance of interior condi¬ 
tions before the heat drives them 
away, or to get a very restricted 
view through special peepholes in 
the furnace w-alls. But now, by 
means of the periscope developed 
in the Battersea laboratories of 


THE FURNACE 

the British Iron and Steel Re¬ 
search Association, it is not only 
possible to see all that is going 
on inside the furnace but, by 
rheans of an attached camera, to 
have a continuous record as well. 

The periscope works on the 
same principle as a submarine 
periscope but is water-cooled. It 
is housed in a six-foot-long 
narrow tube and the head can 
go four inches inside the furnace. 


ONE FACTORY, TWO 5IEN 

A factory said to be the last 
word in automation has been 
opened at Oakland, California. 
Only two men are needed to 
operate it in order to produce 60 
tons of carbon dioxide a day. 




WISE MAN OF GREECE 


NEW 
GREEK 
STAMPS 
COMMEMORATE 
THE 250 OTH 
ANNIVERSARY 
OF PYTHAGORAS’S 
FIRST SCHOOL 


OF PHILOSOPHY. 
ON THE LEFT IS HIS PICTURE AND 


ON THE RIGHT IS THE PROOF OF HIS FAMOUS THEOREM! 
" IN A RIGHT-ANGLED TRIANGLE THE 
SQUARE OF THE HYPOTENUSE IS 
EQUAL TO THE SUN] OF THE SQUARES 
OF THE OTHER TWO SIDES." 



THEY LOOK ALIKE-/ 

BUT LOOK AGAiN f 

THE PENNY STAMPS OF QUEENSLAND ISSUED IN 
I895,r896and 1897 ARE ALMOST IDENTICAL - EXCEPT 
FOR THE FIGURES OF VALUE. MISSING FROM THE 
FIRST ISSUE,THEY ARE IN THE LOWER CORNERS OF THE 
SECOND, AND IN ALL FOUR CORNERS OF THE THIRD. 




7 PUZZLE CORNER ^ 



THIS LOOKS LIKE 
A GERMAN STAMP 
- BUT IS NOT ! 

WHERE DID/TCOm FROM ? 

Answer on back page . 
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)s to Sporting Fame ^ George Tiiompson 



rSo one is more criti¬ 
cal of the Preston 
North End goal¬ 
keeper, George 
Thompson, than 
George Thompson 
himself. Anything 
he regards as a dc- 
' liciency in his play 
he tries to put right. 


Goalkeeping is a family tra¬ 
dition. Ilis father, George 
Thompson, played for York 
City and Southampton. It 
was a proud moment for this 
former player when, in Jan¬ 
uary 1952 he saw his two sons 
as goalkeepers in a League 
match—Desmond for York, 
George for Scunthorpe. 


George, the elder of the two, 
had started his League career 
at Chesterfield. He took the 
upw’ard step to the First Di¬ 
vision in October 1952, when 
he joined Preston. Keen at¬ 
tention to physical training 
has given him agility, and 
makes him the fastest ninncr 
in the Preston team. 


With North End, he has 
been a runner-up for both 
League and Cup and hopes to 
win the ultimate prizes before 
his career ends. But George 
Thompson’s talents arc not 
confined to football. He is a 
clever cartoonist a.s well, and 
a landscape painter of con¬ 
siderable abilitv. 


WHO WANTS TO ADOPT A FOREST? 


BOY CYCLIST’S 
700 MILES 
TRIP 

It was just after midnight at 
Police Headquarters in Johannes¬ 
burg and the Chief Constable was 
poring over his charge-sheet. 

He heard a knock at the door, 
and a schoolboy stepped into-the 
room. 

He gave his name as Victor 
Lord, his age as 13 years, and his 
permanent address as Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia. He then 
courteously asked to be allowed 
to sleep in a cell until the morn¬ 
ing, when he would be on his way 
to his aunt and uncle who lived in 
the suburb of Rosettenville. 

He had called there earlier in 
the evening, but as no one was at 
home he had thought a police cell 
might be the safest place for a 
boy at night in a big .city like 
Johannesburg. . 

The Chief Constable at once 
phoned the uncle and told him of 
his nephew's arrival from Umtali, 
700 miles away. Transport was 
then arranged and soon young 
Victor was snug in bed at his 
uncle's home after a strenuous 
ten-day bicycle ride from the far 
north. 

HELP ON THE WAY 

Victor and his father had care¬ 
fully blue-printed the trip from 
the little Rhodesian town to the 
Golden City, although Victor’s 
mother had had her doubts. He 
had spent the nights at farm¬ 
houses. wayside hotels, and out¬ 
post villages. " Motorists had given 
him lifts, and with his bike in 
the boot of the car Victor had 
been able to get past some steep 
mountains and desert stretches of 
road. 

But febt-power—not to men¬ 
tion initiative and determination 
—had done most of the job, en¬ 
abling him'to see the Rand, which 
was “a far more interesting place 
than Umtali.” he declared. 


Our Forestry Commission has 
now planted about 500 forests, 
but many more are needed. The 
ultimate object is to make Britain 
as far as possible independent of 
imported timber for house build¬ 
ing and other needs. 

.Now, through a special national 
scheme introduced by the Com¬ 
mission, many more boys and 
girls can help forestry workers to 
reach this target. 

If the headmaster of. a school 
which is in a favourable position 
feels able to bring his pupils into 
this scheme, he can contact the 
Local Conservator. The Conser¬ 
vator then makes arrangements 
for the school to ‘‘adopt” two or 
three acres of ground near one of 
the Commission's forests. 

Working under the guidance of 
the local forester, the children 
first clear the land of scrub, then 
plant it with suitable trees from 
one of the Commission's . nur¬ 
series. In the weeks that follow, 
they vvill tend the baby trees and 


keep the plantation weeded. When 
the trees have grown to a suit¬ 
able size, succeeding children thin 
the woods so that the rernaining 
trees can grow freely for timber 
production. 

Thi.s is interesting work but 
there are also other jobs 
associated with it which some 
children will find even more 
pleasing. They can study the 
science of the woods near their 
plot, and they can also help to 
develop the" plot itself. This 
would include putting up nesting 
bo.xes, watching the parent birds 
with their young, and taking 
regular censusest of the bird life. 
The history of the particular 
woodland can be searched out. 


COMFORT FOR SHOPPERS 
The Midlands Electricity Board 
plans to install overhead heating 
outside its main service centre in 
Birmingham this winter. It will 
be an e.xperiment in providing | 
comfort for shoppers. i 


and local surveys made of its 
plant, animal, and insect life. 

Various schools have been help¬ 
ing in this type of work for some 
time but the first to join the new 
national scheme has been 
Cymmer Afan Secondary Modern 
School, which is in a mining 
valley near Port Talbot in 
Glamorganshire. There is- there¬ 
fore ample scope for expansion. 

Apart from learning what 
forestry really means, ancL-an ap¬ 
preciation of the urgent need for 
woodland protection, young 
people who take part will also 
have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they are doing their im¬ 
portant, bit towards realising the 
extensive forestry programme 
which lies ahead. 

This aims at increasing Britain's 
forest area to five million acres 
of productive woodlands by the 
end of the. century. There is, 
therefore, much to be done. Since 
1919 the Commission has planted 
about a million acres. 
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STONE AGE 
M.AN AT 
CONFERENCE 

The scholarly calm of the 
recent Pan-African Congress on 
Prehistory at Livingstone. 
Northern Rhodesia, was. broken 
one evening by the sudden ap¬ 
pearance of a Stone Age man. 
He quickly explained that the 
purpose of his visit was merely to 
demonstrate the manufacture of 
stone tools and weapons. 

Squatting on a boulder, he took 
a big piece of flint and by swift, 
deft blows with a pebble, rapidly 
shaped it into an axe-head. 

Speed was essential, for in 
primitive times there was little 
leisure for making tools; the 
search for food took up most of 
one’s day, said the Stone Age 
man, impersonated, it should be 
said, by Dr. L. S. B. Leakey, the 
noted Kenya anthropologist and 
curator of the Nairobi Museum; 

SKILFUL METHODS 

Next,, with the jawbone of an 
antelope. Dr. Leakey showed 
how, by tapping the edges of a 
shaped stone with the rounded 
side of the bone, stone could be 
chipped to a fine cutting edge. 

Hitting a stone at an angle on 
a stone ‘‘anvil” was another way 
of giving an edge to a flint. There 
were other more skilful methods 
of doing this, such as applying 
pressure on the edges of stones, 
thus breaking off fine, sharp flakes 
useful for knives, scrapers, oi 
spearheads. 

It was all a matter of know-how 
and practice, said Dr. Leakey. 
Just how much was amply proved 
when others tried their hand. 


PEN-POINT PRESSURE 

To carry out experiments in 
handwriting in Scottish schools an 
apparatus has been designed 
which will record the pressure 
exerted by the pupil at the pen- 
point. 


LIVINGSTONE’S AFRICAN TRAVELS-—new piclure-story of the great missionary (1) 

David Livingstone, who was born in 1813 at Biantyre, I ing medicine when he was 23, and sailed for Africa in where he was severely injured by a lion. While recovering 

tear Glasgow, went to work at the age of ten in a cotton | 1840. From Kuruman he made several journeys into he returned to Kuruman and married Mary, daughter 

mill. Resolved to become a missionary, he began study- i unknown country and established a new mission station of his fellow-missionary, Robert Moffat, in 1845 




Livingstone continued travelling through un¬ 
explored country preaching the Gospel. On 
one of these journeys, towards the Zambesi, 
he was accompanied by his wife and children, 
who suffered badly from thirst in a desert. 
He decided that they must return to England, 
for they certainly could not go with him on 
his next long journey—an ambitious attempt 
to reach the west African coast by way of the 
great River Zambesi. 


In November, 1853, Livingstone left Linyanti 
with 27 native followers. They had trouble 
on the way with hostile tribesmen, the 
Chiboque, who insisted on exorbitant pres¬ 
ents. Livingstone refused their demands, 
and sat calmly with his gun in his hands while 
some of them came up behind him with raised 
spears. But his own men surrounded the 
savages, who finally accepted his gifts and 
consented to let his party pass. 


Exhausted and ill, Livingstone reached tlie 
Portuguese settlement of Luanda, after a 
journey of nearly seven months, and was 
welcomed by the British representative there. 
British warships were at Luanda, and he was 
offered a passage back to England. He re¬ 
fused, however, for he had promised to lead 
his native servants back to their homes. 
After another perilous journey, he arrived 
safely back near Linyanti. 



Livingstone now resolved to follow the 
Zambesi down to the east coast. On the 
way he discovered the “ Sounding Smoke,” 
as the natives called the great falls. He was 
deeply impressed by the majesty of the scene, 
and on a tree near the brink he cut his 
initials, and the year, 1855. Well supplied 
now by a friendly chief, Sekeletu, with food 
and beads to use as money, he continued his 
long and dangerous journey eastward. 


What adventures await Livingstone in the unknown lands ahead? See next week’s instalment 
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Grand new adventure serial 


THE SCHOOL BEYOND 
THE SNOWS 

by Geoffrey Trease 


bead- the adventures he might find in 
Buristan. .And young Bill was so 


Mr. Birdwood is a yoims 
master ' who likes to run his 
school his own way. Prince 
Kanishka of Buristan,' a small 
state in the Himalayas, invites 
him to go out there to organise 
modern education for the boys of 
his country. 

2. Valley ol .Horn In «• AViiuI 

'^MERE was a long family con- 
ference before Mr. Bird- 
wood made up his mind about 
the prince’s surprising offer. 

“This affects all of us.” he said, 
looking very serious. “Not only 
Mummy—though she will n\iss 
her friends, and the shops——” 

“But I shan’t miss the house¬ 
work!” cried Mrs. Birdvvood 
gaily. .“It will be wonderful to 
have servants.” 

“No radio, no.TV, just an 
American filnt now and. again,” he 
warned them. “Then there’s the 
question of education for you 
children.” 

“We shall go to your school. 
Dad,” said Brian promptly. 

“Oh, shall T?” cried Jen, her 
brown eyes round with delight. 

“You'll have to. T don't know 
how you’ll like being the only 
girl among a crowd of boys. I'm 
afraid you will be, anyhow at 
first.” 

“Super!” 

“Won’t you miss your 
friends?” 

Plucky Jen 

Jen’s face clouded for a 
moment. She knew, in her heart, 
it was going to be a wrench. But 
she forced herself to smile, and 
said airily: “Oh, I don’t mind. I 
was changing schools next term in 
any case.” It was lucky this thing 
had happened just when she was 
eleven. Brian would be all right 
—he was big and independent and 
his mind was already running on 


happy-go-lucky, he would always 
fit into any new life, so long as 
the family were all there. 

“We must do the deciding, 
dear,” said Mrs. Birdwood, look¬ 
ing at her husband. “It isn’t fair 
to put a big thing like this on 
the children.” 

“Come on, kids,” cried Brian, 
jumping up and opening the door. 
“ They want to talk.” He looked 
back at his parents as he pushed 
Jen and Bill out in front of him. 
“Whatever you decide will be 
O.K. with us,” he assured them 
kindly, “but it had' better be 
‘ Yes! ’ ” 



A tall, slim Hindu came for¬ 
ward and introduced himself as 
Mr. Bamierjcc 


And w'hen the children were 

called in from the garden a little 
while later, “Yes” it was. 

The neighbours thought that a 
Red Indian war-dance had sud¬ 
denly started in. the Birdwoods’ 

house. 

Of course, there were many 

things to arrange. The house to 
sell, furniture to store, new 


clothes to buy, packing to be 
done. They were not going for 
ever, but they were going for a 
long time. Mr. Birdwood was 
being “lent” to the Government 
of Buristan for three years. By 
then, the prince’s new' school 
should be started on the right 
lines, and perhaps a Buristani 
headmaster- would be able to take 
charge. 

“Naturally, they want to run 
their own show as soon as pos¬ 
sible,” said Mr. Birdwood. “There 
is one idea you kids must get right 
out of your heads ’oeforc you 
arrive. Nothing is superior just 
because it’s British. Each people 
has something to learn from the 
other. The prince likes our 
schools, for instance, hut we’ll 
have to make lots of little changes 
to suit conditions there.” 

Foreigners ! 

“We’ll be foreigners." said Bill 
solemnly, as if the fact had just 
struck him. 

“Exactly! So we must watch 
our step, and take great care not 
to upset people who do things 
differently.” 

It was hard to imagine what 
their new life was going to be 
like. They could only wonder— 
and wait. 

None of them ever forgot the 
morning when they first saw “the 
Snows.” That was what people 
called the Himalayas. 

The Birdwoods climbed out of 
the main-line c’xprcss just as 
dawn was breaking. And there— 
hanging above the roofs of the 
station buildings—was a great 
billowy wall of what looked like 
cloud. Hushed pink. 

“Strawberry ice!” cried young 
Bill. 

Train like a toy 

Everyone laughed. “Twenty 
thousand feet high, though,” said 
Brian. “Some ice!” 

Buristan lay beyond that mass 
of rock and snow. “But we don’t 
have to go over the top,” Mr. 
Birdwood hastily told them. “We 
sort of slip round the back.” 

Even so it was impossible to 
reach the prince’s country with¬ 
out climbing to a good height. 
The branch railway, to which they 
now changed, was a narrow-gauge 
affair, with a train like n big toy. 
It climbed gamely up the steep 
mountainsides, rattling through 
short tunnels and over raging 
waterfalls. 

At the station where they got 
out, the notice board said they 
were 8000 feet above sea-level. A 
tall, slim Hindu in white jodhpurs 
came forward and introduced 
himself as Mr. Bannerjee. 

“His Royal Highness sent me 
to meet you, sahib. He is at 
present away, touring some of the 
Conlinued on page 10 


SPORTS CARS OF THE WORLD 



34. Singer (British) 

giNGER Motors have made a 
very attractive sports car 
for a number of years, and 
■had a number of racing 
successes in their “Le Mans” 
type before the war. The 


current car has a IV litre 
engine, the twin-carburettor 
model producing 58 b.h.p, and 
a top speed of 80 m.p.h. With 
independent coil spring front 
suspension, this car has a very 
lively road performance. 





Even the healthiest children need Haliborange 
to protect them against winter ills. 

Give them Elaliborange to keep them healthy 
and h.appy—and don’t be surprised if 
they smack their lips and ask for more. 


Haliborange is pure 
lIcMbut Liver Oil and 
Orange yuice. It is 
rich in Vitamins A, 
C and D. 


Hailborang© 

(at all chemists, priced 3/6) 

M,SDE BY ALLEN & HANBURYS LIMITED, LONDON 

H2 


For Children with a Future 

Do you want to win a 
SCHOLARSHIP to a 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL? 

Then get the help of 

COMMON ENTRANCE 
HOME TUTOR 

The brilliant, comprehensive and yet in¬ 
expensive Home Tutor Course, specially 
designed by practising teachers and psycholo¬ 
gists, and packed with sound Commonsense. 

Thcussniis Have Already Succeeded 

and hundreds of pounds in school fees have 
been saved. 

Complete with Tutorial and seven specially 
selected Text Books, hundreds of Test 
Questions covering English, Arithmetic and 
Intelligence, as set in past examinations. 

The Course cost only 52/6, 

Write todoy to 

The orfglnal authoritative 

COMMOH ENTRANCE HOME TUTOR 

DEPT. CB, EO WIMPOLE ST.. LONOOB, W.1 




the Pen 
with the 
Marvellous/ 




RAMMON 
GASHERS 
need Mustard 


Just a slip of the tongue. That should 
read Gammon Rashers need Mustard.” 
And don’t you love to slip your tongue 
round a nice juicy slice of bacon with a 
golden dab of Colman’s mustard on it ! 
Alw'sys have it and remember the password: 
“ Mass the Pustard, please.” 
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These 8 beautiful mint Queen Elizabeth 
stamps from different Colonies will bs 
sent absolutely FREE to you. ALSO the 
famous Great Britain penny red stamp 
issued 100 years ago. Just ask to 
SEE our world famous Approvals and 
enclose 27 d. for postage. We shall also 
send you FREE our 16 page Gazette normally costing 3d. 

PHILATEUC SERVICES (Dept. CN 31), EASTRINGTOH, GOOLE, Yorks. 


6 


Sent Free to all asking 
to see oiir_ “QUALITY'* 
Approvals. Send 2Ad. 
(Abroad 6d.) for our Post¬ 
age. (Without Approvals 
price 1/-.) School Clubs 
catered for. If you wish 
you may join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. 
You receive Membership 
Card listing fine Gifts. 
Approvals sent monthly. 
(Postal Sec. Est. 1897.) 

WRIGHT'S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 41), 29 & 31 Palace Street, Canterbury, Kent 


WIGWAMS IN >00% 

NYLON 


PURE 

HEAVY 

Strong collap* 

6i alloy 
1' !• a lu e. If 0 
centre polo. 


Size 


Approx, 


4'3'’x4'3 


Plus 1/6 Post & Fkg. 

"Will stand .. any.wliere- 
indoors or outdoors, no 
PC’S required. Shelters 4/5 children. A 
woiiderful gift, the kids will love It. 
FAlRDEAt SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CNl) 
149 Kllburn High Rd.. Iiondon, IT.W.6. 
Coders welcomed. Moncn re/ti7id pMoruntee. 
C.O.D. extra. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2id, stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(.Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


MATCHBOX LABELS 


This scarce MALTESE label sent FREE to 
all those sending 3d. for our famous 
MATCHBOX LABEL APPROVALS, 

E. H. W. Ltd. (Dept. MBL) 12 Sicilian 
Avenue, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.I. Colters Welcome 


A BIRTHDAY SOON? 

Then let the birthday present be a real 
Scottish Kilt in clan tartan. Send 
stamped, .addressed envelope and give as 
many details as possible. State height 
if for a lady or gentleman and age and 
height if for children and we shall send 
an estimate. Have it made by experts. 

guarantee a perfect production. 

J. MacDAViD <£ SON, 

KILT MAKERS. CREETOWN, SCOTLAND 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! Wc are the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 
Courses to suit all ages from 81-14^ years 
Write to the Registrar, R. J. Dickson, B.A.. for full par¬ 
ticulars (free Diagnostic Test if desired) stating age of child 
and approximate date of examination. 

HOME «PREP’' CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

(Dept. C.N. 39)) Coljege Home) Howard Place* Shelloa,. 


I Stoke-on-Trent g 


' mm 




This Brorhure 

FREE 


r/>em 


andlh^NEW 

1 bi 


DON’T BUY 
FROM US 

if you want inferior 
stamps at high prices. 
Send 2|d. stamp or 
S.A.E. for these attrac¬ 
tive Nigerian stamps 
FREE along with the 
famous “ M a y d r e w 
Approval Wallet.” 

MAYDREW & CO., 79 PARK VIEW, NEW MALDEN, SURREY 



LOOKING AT THE SKY 


WHERE MIllIOMS OF SENS 
IMTIPTHESIY 


The constellation of Cassiopeia 
is now almost - overhead in 
the evening and will be found a 
little to the east of the zenith 
between 8 and 9 o’clock. 

Cassiopeia may be easily recog¬ 
nised by the arrangement of its 
five brightest stars in the form of 
W as indi¬ 
cated on t h e 


Oe/tafrr' Bei 


Chief stars of Cassiopeia 


a c c o mpany- 
ing star-map. 

The addi¬ 
tion of the 
less bright 
star Kappa produces the outline 
of a chair, giving this group of 
six stars its popular name of 
“Cassiopeia’s Chair.” Actually it 
is supposed to be a throne upon 
which Cassiopeia is sitting, for she 
represents the Queen Quassiu- 
peaer of the ancient Phoenicians, 
which was transformed to Cassio¬ 
peia by the ancient Greeks. 


SPARKLING STAR-OUST 
The entire constellation covers 
a much larger area of the sky 
than is represented by these six 
stars, to which must be added the 
star Eta. These seven appear the 
brightest because they are much 
nearer than the vast stellar host in 
Cassiopeia which binoculars will 
reveal as covering the sky as with 
sparkling star-dust. 

These suns, quite as large and 
as bright as the others, will be in¬ 
creased in numbers by telescopic 
powers until millions are pre¬ 
sented, and still more in the far- 
distant beyond are revealed by 
their combined radiance. Multi¬ 
tudes of. these are upwards of 
100,000 light-years distant. 

This grand array of stellar glory 
in Cassiopeia is part of those vast 


star-streams that produce- the 
luminous belt of radiance known 
as the “Milky Way,” which can 
be seen just now in the evening 
extending like a colossal arch of 
light overhead from north-east to 
south-west. 

By comparison, the seven bright 
stars of Cassiopeia are very close 
to us. Eta being the nearest and 
but 18 light-years distant—some 
1,139,000 times farther than our 
Sun. 

Eta is actually composed of two 
suns, the smaller one resembling a 
flaming planet. ILrevolves round 
the larger one in a colossal orbit, 
taking 478 years and 8 months 
to complete one circuit. Try to 
EPSILON THE GIANT 

Another remarkable star of 
Cassiopeia is Alpha, also known 
by its ancient name of Schedar, 
meaning breast. This is a great 
sun radiating about 200 times 
more light and heat than does our 
Sun, but from a distance 
10,300,000 times farther away. 

This light and heat, however, 
varies considerably, for the sun 
appears to be subject to great 
eruptive outbursts. 

Epsilon is the giant of them all, 
radiating about 300 times more 
light and heat than our Sun but 
from a distance about 19 million 
times farther away. 

Beta, thouglr apparently 
brighter and larger, radiates only 
19 times more light and heat, but 
it is only 2,911,000 times farther 
away. Gamma is also very much 
greater than our Sun, radiating 
about 90 times more light and 
heat, from a distance 5,886,000 
times farther away. G. F. M. 


THE SCHOOL BEYOND THE SNOWS 


Continued from page 9 

hill villages, but he trusts that you 
will find everything you require.” 

“Are we in Buristan already?” 
asked Jen, surprised. . 

“No, Miss Birdwood.” (The 
boys choked at his politeness, but 
Jen rather enjoyed it, once she 
had got over the shock.) “It is 
a thirty-mile drive to the top of 
the pass. That is the State 
frontier.” 

They all packed into an im¬ 
mense American car with a uni¬ 
formed driver. A truck followed 
with their luggage, of which there 
was a great deal. They had not 
brought'(as Bill said) “tons” of 
books, but they had very many. 

Unromantic frontier 

There was not much to see on 
the long grind up to the pass. 
Grey, stone-scattered hillsides 
were varied with ragged masses 
of piiiewood. The pinewoods 
gave place to cedars and walnuts 
and chenar trees, which would 
soon be yellov/ and red with the 
coming of autumn. Still farther 
down they came to meadows of 
vivid green, with waterfalls 
sparkling in the sunshine. Far, 
far ahead, closing in the other 
side of Buristan, rose the mass of 
the Himalayas again, the snows 


no longer pink with the dawn 
but honey-gold in the rich light of 
afternoon. 

“It’s lovely!” cried Jen. “Like 
a picture out of a fairy-tale.” 

Awkward law 

Mr. Bannerjee said that one of 
the ancient names of Buristan 
meant “the Valley of the Morn¬ 
ing Wind.” That, too, was like 
something out of a fairy-tale. 

“Look!” shouted Bill. “I can 
see a lake!” 

And a lake there was, a beauti¬ 
ful blue lake, stretching out 
behind the towers and domes of 
the city which was now only a 
mile or two below them. Mr. 
Bannerjee could hardly answer all 
their questions. That, yonder on 
the rock, was the prince’s palace— 
that building with the scaffolding 
was the new school. 

“And which is our house?” de¬ 
manded Jen. 

For-the first time Mr. Bannerjee 
looked awkward. 

“I regret,” he stammered, “I 
very much - regret—but owing to 
an ancient law which the prince 
dare not alter, it is absolutely for¬ 
bidden for Europeans to occupy 
houses in Buristan!” 

To be continued 
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No ELIZABETHAN or 
COLLECTION is complete without these 
two attractive stamps depicting H.M. The 
QUEEN and PRINCESS MARGARET as 
CHILDREN. 

We will send these two beautiful MINT 
stamps to YOU, absolute!/ FREE. All you 
need to do is ask to see our Superior 
Discount Approvals, enclosing 2Jd. stamp 
for postage. WRITE TO-DAY, RIGHT 
AWAY, and improve YOUR collection. 

M. HUTCHINSON 
BARHAM, CANTERBURY, KENT 

Established 1937 


FREE—ANY of These 3 OFFERS 

(1) 200 stamps—including Queen’s, Br. 
Kmpire and i’ictorials. 

(2) 100 Superior Br. Empire—including 
scarce earl .7 issues and modern Queen's. 

(3) Beautiful mint Jubilee Commem. 
Set of Gt. Britain suitable for re-sale. 
3d. off every shilling discount. 

Request Approvals full of quick-selling stamps. 
Tostage, please. Wanted from overseas readers 
—used stamps of your country. Very generous 
terms. 


M. LLOYD, P.T.S. (Dept. C.N.IO), 

38 Clifton Boad, Parkstone. Dorset 

CAPE OF /\ GOOD HOPE 

Triangular/owjorX 4 

/bow to win thia\ 

WON ! / requesting Approvals and\ WON ! 
/free gift of 5 Israel.\ 

/L. V. MORGAN (CN14),\ 
/34 Grenfell Rd., Hereford.\ 

/ (Collectors abroad should send 4id. \ 
//n the stamp.i of their own countru-)\ 

WONDERFUL rncc 
QUEEN PACKET rilLL 

This packet of the issues of Q.XJ.II contains 
a Selection of good clean pictorials, all 
depicting the Queen, and with a catalogue 
value of at least 2/-, Ilree to Approval 
applicants enclosing postage (without Approvals 
—enclose 1/- P.O.). Write right away I 

E» J. SMITH (C.N.), 3 Curtana Crescent, 

Liverpool, 11 (Postal Business ouly.) 


FIOOO 


WHOLE 

WORLD 


8/3 


ALL DIFFCBBNT 
250, 1/10; 500, 4/>; 2,000, 20/-. 

Br. Bmpire: 300 6/-; 500 14/-; 1000 40/*. 

100 French Cols.-3/4 I 25 Siam 1/2 

25 Philippines I/- 20 Triangles 2/3 

50 Russia 1/3 I 25 Birds 2/3 

Clearance lots: 5/-; lO/-; £1. LISTS FRKJ;. 
No free stamps but satisfaction at the lowcfsc 
possible prices. 

H. JOHNSON 

78 Dale Road. Wickersley, Rotherham 



ANOTHER LIFE SAVED 

When Jane’s doll gets ill, her brother John 
puts on his doctor’s outfit and performs 
an operation with Mum’s kitchen scis¬ 
sors. ‘Nurse’ Jane then sews up the 
‘wound’ and the doll’s life is saved. But 
you can help save tea/ children from a 
life of unhappiness by sending in a few 
pennies each week. There’s an organisa¬ 
tion called the League of Pity which cares 
for children from unhappy homes. 

To join the League, just fill in the coupon 
below and send it in with a 2/6 postal 
order. You will then receive a Blue Bird 
Membership Badge and, on loan, a Blue 
Egg in which to put your League savings. 


_SEND YOUR COUPON NOW_ 

I TO THE LEAGUE O? PITY, VICTORY HOUSE, j 
j LEICESTER SQUARE. LONDON. AV.C.2. P/fflIS 1 

I enrol mt as a monbtr. 7 enclose P.O. for 2 jS | 

j NAME.. 1 

I ADDREM.2:.....L., j 

1 . 


PLEASE USE BLOCK CAPITALS 
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SPORTS SHORTS 
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'J’o help the England players to 
get used to working with each 
other in international matches, the 
Football Association is planning 
practice games against the “B” 
team and the Under-23 eleven. 
Special efforts will be made' to 
encourage schoolboy players to 
watch these games as well as 
other training sessions. Another 
idea which has been suggested is 
to give a running commentary on 
the tactics and moves. 

Referees wanted 

London’s Boys’ Clubs are in 
need of Soccer referees. Each ' 
Saturday in the season more than 
150 teams take the field in various 
leagues and competitions, and each 
Saturday there is a scramble to 
find qualified referees. A special 
appeal is now being made to c.x- 
players to volunteer to help, and a 
series of instructional meetings are 
being held this winter for their 
benefit. 

Lhis is an important week in 
amateur boxing circles. This 
Wednesday the Britannia Shield 
finals take place at Wembley, and 
on Thursday an A.B.A. team meet 
Denmark in Copenhagen. It is 
unfortunate that these two dates 
have clashed, for some of our 
best amateur boxers will be en¬ 
gaged at Wembley, and will thus 
■ be prevented from boxing in 
Copenhagen. The R.A.F. are e,x- 
pected to retain the Britannia 
Shield, the inter-Allied Services 
tournament which was started 
after the war. 

j\^MATEUR boxing will also hold 
the headlines next week, for 
on Wednesday a team of British 
boxers meet Russia at Wembley. 
This will be the first appearance 
in this country of a representa¬ 
tive boxing team from the 
U.S.S.R., and should provide one 
of the finest evening’s boxing 
ever seen at the Empire Pool and 
Sports Arena. 


LllE loyalties of sport-lovers in 
Melbourne are ' divided. 
Although the Olympic Games are 
to be held there next year, there 
will be no cricket on the ground 
famed throughout the world. The 
playing area slopes six feet from 
one side to the other and this is 
now being rectified by the addition 
of thousands of tons of cinders. 
These will all be removed when 
the Games are finished. For¬ 
tunately grass grows very quickly 
on the black Merri Creek soil, 
and it is hoped that cricket can 
be resumed very shortly after the 
Games. 


Discus girl 



June Baxter, 17, of Morden in 
Surrey, is still in her first year of 
training for athletics, hut already 
slic sliows great promise with 
the discus. 

Jack Parker, Britain’s greatest 
hurdler since the days of 
Donald Finlay, will be lost to 
athletics in this country until next 
July. A civil engineer, he is going 
to Nyasaland on a bridge-building 
appointment. Parker, A.A.A. 
champion and winner of the 110 
metres hurdles in the recent 
matches with Russia and Czecho¬ 
slovakia, hopes to maintain his 
•training during his spell overseas, 
in preparation for next year’s 
Olympic Games. 


One that did not 
get away 

Qf fishing tales there is no end, 
but now comes news of the 
smallest fish ever landed. Mr. 
W. Gunson of Fakenham. Nor¬ 
folk, fishing with an ordinary rod 
and line, caught a tlalfish H 
inches long in the River Ouse. No 
angling scales could be found to 
weigh the fish so it was taken to 
a chemist’s shop. It weighed 21 
grains—approximately one-175th 
of an ounce. 

Another son of a famous foot¬ 
balling father is 17-ycar-old 
Brian Hobbis, a wing-half with 
Bromley, the well-known amateur 
club. His father. Harold Hobbis, 
was an outstanding winger with 
Charlton Athletic and gained in¬ 
ternational honours. Brian, who 
works in a shipping office, was at 
one time captain of the Crystal 
Palace youth side. 

Rugby League Test 

Qn Saturday the first of the three 
Rugby League Test Matches 
between Great Britain and New 
Zealand will be played at the 
Swinton R.L. ground. Manchester. 
The ’’Kiwis” are the sixth such 
party to visit Britain and are a 
young, lively team. They include 
three Maori players and are cap¬ 
tained by Tommy Baxter, who 
although only 26. has already 
played 54 times for New Zealand. 
One of the youngest members of 
the “Kiwis” party is Neil Percy, 
who was selected for the British 
tour after only ten games with his 
club! Of the 34 Tests played 
between the two countries Great 
Britain has won 24 and New 
Zealand ten. 

Lhe first of the season’s matches 
in the International Soccer 
Championship will be played on 
Saturday at Belfast between Ire¬ 
land and Scotland.'The Irish have 
not beaten the Scots since the 
1947-48 match in Belfast, and dur¬ 
ing the series of 60 games between 
the two countries, which started 
in 1884, the Scots have w'on 46 
times to only six Irish victories. 

Coach for Pegasus 

rpHE man whose coaching and 
tactical advice helped Pegasus 
to win the Amateur Cup for the 
first time in 1951 was Arthur 
Rowe, then manager of Totten¬ 
ham Hotspur. Now that this 
well-known football personality 
has resigned from his managerial 
duties, owing to ill-health, he has 
accepted the post of coach to 
Pegasus. Will history be repeated? 

J)URING the next fortnight the 
world fencing championships 
will be held in Rome. Britain’s 
team wilt be captained by Charles 
de Beaumont, of the London 
Fencing Club. The youngest 
member of the team will be 24- 
year-old Miss Margaret Stafford 
from Wimbledon, who took up 
fencing only five years ago. 
Twenty countries will be compet¬ 
ing in the cham.pionships. 



Books ketween goals 

Already an amateur international, there may soon be a full 
England Soccer cap for 17-year-old Pat Neil, Portsmouth’s 
outside left. But Pat is still at grammar school so it is a case 
of hack to books for the rest of the xvxek. 



Mopabng Cassid/s 
•PavouHfe sweet ^ 
. 0. and /ours! ^ 








Ufg's always swGGfer wifh 

SPANaES-3^ 



THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME? 


Would a visitor from another 
planet look like this } You can 
give your imagination free 
rein with ‘ Plasticine’, and 
model all kinds of figures; 
serious, humorous, and 
grotesque. 

‘ Plasticine’ is clean to handle, 
long-lasting, and made in 
seventeen wonderful colours. 
Get some today and try your 
hand. 


HARBUTT’S 


Plasticine 

REGD. 


KARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD., GATKAMPTON, BATH, SOMERSET 
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-The Bran Tub 


THE REASON 

gAiD the voice on the telephone: 

“This is Mrs. Smith. Will 
you send me some nice cutlets, 
please?” 

“Er—we haven't any cutlets.” , 

“Well then, some chops.” 

“No chops, either.” 

“Oh! A small sirloin steak w'ill 
do then.” 

“No steak.” 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake, 
haven’t you any meat?” 

“No, madam, this is the green¬ 
grocer.” 

CATCH A FISH 
J]ach of these six anglers catches 
a different freshw'ater fish. 
You can find the name of it by 
following the fishing lines until 
you come to the correct number. 
Ail numbers .represent letters of 
the alphabet. Number one 
equals A, two equals B, and so 
on. 

</1/Eni'rr in cohanii 5 



AS NIGHT DRAWS IN 
J)iM shadows creep in 
On soft-padded feet. 
And spread purple twilight 
Along every street. 

Then lights twinkle on 
In ’most every house. 

And night settles down 
As quiet as a mouse. 

BEDTIME TALE 


NAME THE ANIMALS 

The words missing from these 
verses are all names of animals. 
What are they ? 

1. John Cook he had a little 

grey - 

He, haw, hum! 

Her back stood up, and her 
bones they were bare 
He, haw, hum! (Traditional). 

2. I had a little - 

His name was Dapple Grey; 

I lent him to a lady 
To ride a mile away. 

(Anonymous). 

3. -, -, burning bright 

In the forests of the night. 

What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful 

symmetry? Blake). 

4. The fireside for the ericket. 

The wheat stack for the --. 

(William AUingharn). 

5. Oh funny little Mr. -, 

Your house is large and fine. 
Your velvet coat is grander far 
Than any coat of mine. 

(Lucy Diamond). 
An.^wer in coltintn 5 

HARD TO PLEASE 
Brown looked very, very 
miserable. “Come now,"’ 
said Mr. Blaek, “you should 
learn to pay your taxes with a 
smile.” 

“I wish I could,” was the reply, 
“but they insist on cash.” 

SPOT THE . .. 

C.tRLINE THISTLE. its puiplish 
flow'brs surrounded by a halo of 
yellow straw-like bracts which 
arc often mistaken for petals. 
Common i n 
most hilly 
districts, 
these odd- 
looking 
plants re¬ 
semble ever- 
lasting 
flowers. 

They will 
also serve as barometers, for dur¬ 
ing wet or humid weather the 
lifeless-looking bracts (a kind of 
small leaf) rise up and fold over 
the flowers to protect the pollen. 


JACKO AND CHMP DECIDE TO TURN BACK 



UNEXPECTED PRAISE FOR BILLY 


Jt was too w'et to play after tea. 

so Billy got out his pencils 
and his paint set. 

“Now, what can I paint,” he 
thought. He looked around the 
room for something to copy. 
Mummy was sitting in the arm¬ 
chair knitting. 

“I’ll paint Mummy,” thought 
Billy, and he began to draw' care¬ 
fully, his tongue sticking out of 
the corner of his mouth. 

He had just finished his pencil 
sketch when Daddy came home 
from work and Mummy began 
preparing his tea. His model gone, 
Billy remembered the coloured 
photograph on the sideboard. He 
propped it up in front of him and 
began colouring his drawing. 

Mummy and Daddy were de-. 
lighted with the finished painting. 
Both of them said it was an excel¬ 


lent likeness. Mummy even said 
she would put it on the wall of 
the lounge. 

Hearing that, Billy promptly 
dashed off to get some cord, and 
he was upstairs when his friend 
Paul arrived. 

“What are you doing?” he 
asked as Billy clattered down¬ 
stairs. 

“Hanging up my painting of 
Mummy,” said Billy, hunting for 
the scissors. “It’s over on the 
chair.” 

Paul went across to look. 
“You didn’t draw this?” he said, 
disbelief in his voice. “It’s just 
like a photograph!” 

This unusual praise from Paul 
made Billy pause in his search 
and look round. 

“Not that one, you ass—that is 
a photograph!” 



Jacko and Chimp had gone for a ramble in the wilds. The ^ray' led over 
some very hilly country and, finally, up a steep slope. Undaunted, they 
pressed on anti on until they' reached the very' summit. And there, to their 
consternation, they mot a rather had-tempered old hilly goat. Jacko and his 
friend thought that somehow it would he better to turn for home, though it 
meant the weary walk hack the rvay' they had come. But before they' turned 
' aw'ay Jacko made a peace-offering of a bun ! 


WHICH COLOUR ? 

^ —— letter day: one to be 
remembered. 

A - stocking: a very studious 

female. 

- fingers: successful in gar¬ 
dening. 

In the-: feeling fine. 

Showing the - feather: acting 

like a coward. 

Royal -: the colour of kings. 

Answer in cofninn 5 

TAKE OFF 

\Yhcn I grow up I w.ant to fly 
The great big planes that 
roar; 

But now I fly my little ones 
That roll across the floor. 

When I grow up I’ll wear a pair 
Of wings upon my chest. 

Of all the pilots in the sky 
I'll try to be the best. 

I’ll always watch my instruments 
And do just what is right— 

But now my Mummy says it’s 
time 

To fly to bed—Good-night! 

Ice in tlic sun 



One remedy for a very hot day' 
in Mexico—you can alway's have 
an ice-cream. 


IN THE AUTUMN 
first is in acorn but not in 

gall, 

My next in October but not in 
fall, 

My third is in bonfire and.also in 
blaze, 

My fourth is in shadow but not 
in haze. 

My fifth is in russet and also 
in red, 

My sixth is in burrow and also 
in bed, 

My whole makes a pattern you’ll 
find any day. 

Sometimes it is fastened to 
blossom or spray. 

, Answer in column 5 
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OUTLINE ONLY 

M Y kitty is so quiet and nice; 

She never meows or chases 
mice; 

She never stretches out her claws; 
Washes her face, or licks het 
paws; 

She never switches her tail at all; 
She won’t drink milk, or roll a 
ball; 

She will not run, she will not 
play;. 

She sits upon the shelf all day. 
Although I’m very good to her, 
She doesn’t arch her back or purr. 
She quietly sits and looks at me— 
My kitty’s a photograph, you see!' 

ANYTHING TO OBLIGE 
Jt was the page boy’s first day 
at his job. An important¬ 
looking gentleman beckoned to 
him and said: “Call me a taxi, 
please.” 

The page boy looked mystified 
for a moment and then said r 
“You’re a taxi!” 

STAMP ALBUM ANSWER 

Poland, under German occupation, the cinc 
being the M ord “ gcucralgouverncmcnt 

ANSWER TO WORD QUIZ 

1 c, 2 a, 3 b, 4 c, 5 n 

RRAN TUB ANSWERS 
Catch a fish. Dace, LAST WEEK’S ANS^TR 
rarp, bream, chub, 
pike, ccl 

Name the animals. 

More, pony, tiger, 
mouse, mole 

Which colour? Rod, 
blue, green, pink, 
white, purple 

In the autumn 
Cobweb 
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mMmm school 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


FREE 

SIXTEEN PAGE GUIDE 

and 

FREE 

ATTAINMENT TESTING 

for the above EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS for Children from 
8 to 11 years of age. 


mmu 

EHTRANCE 

EXAMI8AT10SS 


ii«» t.<u> .ocfc . 1 


ill 


OUR COURSES are based upon the results of these tests 
and are INDIVIDUALLY arranged. NO text-books are 
required, as the Courses consist of complete lessons 
which are returned fully marked with comments by 
the Subject Tutors. Single subjects may be taken. 
When enquiring, please state age of child. General 
Education, Commercial, and G.C.E. courses also available. 

Write to The Registrar, 

MERGER’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

. (Dept. CI7) 

69 Wimpole Street, London, W.I 



















































